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Tue name of David Teniers is common to two painters, 
father and son, the subjects and styles of whose pic- 
tures are very similar, The younger Teniers, however, 
is much more distinguished than the elder. 

David Teniers the younger was born at Anvers in 
the year 1610, and was brought up under the profes- 
sional instructions of his father. Some biographers 
state that he left the study of his father for that of 
Adrian Brauwer, and that he even received lessons 
from Rubens. The elder Teniers was certainly a pupil 
of Rubens, and there is no improbability that the 
younger may have received instructions from him ; but 
there is no proof that he did: the belief that he received 
instruction, not only from Rubens, but Elsheimer and 
other masters, is reasonably conjectured to have arisen 
from the wonderful fidelity and success with which, 
during the earlier portion of his professional life, he 
employed himself in imitating the works of most of 
the painters of his time. He also amused himself by 
making compositions in the styles of different celebrated 
painters, as Titian, Tintoretto, the Bassans, Rubens, 
&c., in which he imitated the touch of these great men 
with such ability, that the imitations, which are known 
by the name of pasticcios, deceived the best judges of 
his own time, and since have frequently been mistaken 
for originals, and sold as such. They must, therefore, 
have had great merit. However, all the skill which 
Teniers exhibited in this line procured him no better 
name than the Proteus, or else the Ape, of Painting ; 
although he had certainly acquired considerable repu- 
tation in his native town before the period commenced 
in which his original powers were manifested. 

This latter period is said to have been determined in 
the following remarkable incident, which we find related 
in the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ Teniers was one day 
in an alehouse of the village of Oyssel, and when he 
was preparing to depart found he had no money to pay 
the reckoning. He then, like George Morland in 
similar circumstances, bethought himself of painting 
some little piece and selling it to raise the necessary 
funds. In ordinary circumstances, he would probably 
have thought of copying a picture; but, as there was 
none to copy, he called to him a blind man who was 
playing on a flute, and made him the subject of a pic- 
ture, which he sold for three ducats to an English 
traveller, who was stopping at the cabaret to change 
horses.. A note appended, in the work we have men- 
tioned, to this statement, informs us, that the pur- 
chaser was a nobleman, who a long time preserved the 
picture, which the connoisseurs regarded as a master- 
piece of Teneirs ; but it was at last stolen, and never 
again heard of until 1804, when it was discoyered, with 
several other compositions of the same artist, by Colonel 
Dickson, in Persia. 

After this, some other circumstances directed the 
attention of Teniers to more original undertakings than 
those by which he had previously been known, and 
which would never have established his fame on its 
present basis ; and he appears seldom, unless in the way 
of amusement or indilgence, to have again exercised his 
old powers as a copyist. He became a constant and 
faithful observer of nature: the example of his father 
probably influenced him in choosing for his subjects 
village festivals, fairs, and merry-makings. His paint- 
ings on these subjects place before us not only the 
grotesque costumes of the villagers of his country, but 
represent, with much nature and great justness of ex- 
pression, the play of their features, their manners, their 
passions, and their individual characters. That he 
might the more conveniently mingle with the scenes he 
chose to represent, he established himself in the village 
of Perk, between Antwerp and Mechlin; and there he 
studied the undisguised impulses of natural character 
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many pleasing and beautiful memorials of occurrences 
in themselves uninteresting or even repulsive, but rep. 
dered engaging by the delightful mode in which they 
are represented, 

The landscapes of Teniers are not in general welj 
chosen; but they possess in an eminent degree the 
merit of local truth, and the talent is astonishing with 
which he has exhibited the ever-varying effects of atmo. 
sphere. In this high quality he is scarcely surpassed 
even by Claude Lorraine himself; and it often makes 
complete amends for the flatness and insipidity of his 
scenery. In the interior of apartments, the cottage, the 
cabaret, the guard-room, or the chemist’s laboratory, the 
clearness and precision of Teniers is not less admirable 
than in his exteriors. He surpassed Ostade and many 
other painters in his knowledge of perspective of his ari, 
The touch of Teniers’ pencil was lively, light, and ethe- 
rial; and the tone of his colouring is rich and natural, 
By continual practice upon the same system, he acquired 
an almost unexampled promptness in execution. This 
enabled him to paint a vast number of pictures. It was 
not unusual for him to execute a picture in a single day, 
and he used himself jocosely to observe, that it would 
require a gallery six miles in length to contain all the 
pictures he had painted. He was in the habit of assist- 
ing the landscape painters of the day by putting figures 
into their pictures; hence there are many such works 
which owe an increased value to this circumstance, 
The works of Teniers are numerous in the collections 
of this country, Holland, and Germany, and still bear 
very high prices. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to regret 
that this artist had not employed on nobler subjects, 
than he has generally chosen, the elegance and preci- 
sion of his pencil. But this observation does not seem 
well founded. It is questionable whether he would have 
attained more than mediocrity in that rank where this 
elegance and precision could not always be a substitute 
for an innate taste for fine forms and grandeur of style. 

The fine picture, our engraving of which is taken 
from the ‘ Musée Frangais,’ the usual charac- 
teristics of Teniers’ style, and is, therefore, remarkable 
for its soft and harmonious colouring. The general 
tone is slightly golden; the sky, the earth, the houses, 
the two pedsants in the side view, and even the trees, 
partake more or less of this tint. The principal figure, 
illuminated by a tranquil light, is placed upon a clear 
depth ; and the writer of the illustrative article in the 
work we have mentioned, dwells with much interest on 
the openness and serenity the countenance expresses, 
and conjectures, rather unnecessarily we imagine, that 
it is the portrait of a warrior who had disguised himself 
in this manner for the purpose of examining the 
enemy’s country and collecting the information necessary 
for a plan of attack. 

The life of Teniers, so far as known, presents few 
events that claim our notice. In private, the mild- 
ness of his manners and the regularity of his con- 
duct seem to have endeared him to all who were per- 
sonally acquainted with him. He soon obtained the 
favourable notice of the Archduke Leopold, who ap- 
pointed him his principal painter, and made him one 
of the gentlemen of his chamber. That eccentric 
woman, Christina, Queen of Sweden, made him a pre- 
sent of her portrait with @ chain of gold; and the 
prince Don John of Austria became his pupil. After 


an industrious and apparently comfortable life of eighty- 
four years, Teulern dhed of iru in the year 1694, 
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KOORDS. 
Tue Koords, who inhabit a mountainous country, and 
live alternately in tents and houses, differ from the 
Bedouin Arabs in the traits which usually distinguish 





among the lower classes of the people, and has left 


the inhabitants of mountains from the dwellers in 
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plains; but they are equally with them—perhaps more 
than equally—addicted to plunder in all its forms. 
They are no less skilful as thieves than daring as 
robbers. Personally, they are a much nobler race of 
men than the Arabs; and their higher measure of 
courage renders it more difficult to intimidate them 
from attacking travellers and caravans. Their for- 
pearance is also less to be calculated upon than that of 
the Bedouins. With many respectable points in their 
character as a people, their passions are fierce and 
strong; and as their opportunities of plunder are less 
frequent than those of the Arabs, they are more anxious 
to make the most of them when they occur. An attack 
from Koords is therefore contemplated with considerably 
more alarm than one from the Arabs. The people who 
inhabit the country of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
who are well acquainted with at least three of the 
arties embraced in the comparison, have a proverb 
which strongly indicates their opinion of the people to 
whom our statements refer :—‘* The Koords are worse 
than the Arabs ; the Arabs are worse than the Yezidées ; 
and the Yezidees are worse than Eblis *.” 

Nevertheless, they do not kill the unresisting ; and, 
like the Arabs, are careful observers of the duties of 
hospitality. No mas will molest a stranger with whom 
he has eaten, nor suffer him to sustain any injury in 
property or person under the protection of his roof. 
In their cabins we have ourselves lain down to sleep on 
the same carpet with five or six of the most ferocious- 
looking men we ever saw, while our baggage lay about 
inthe same room, and our throats were completely at 
the mercy of the daggers which each Koord wore in his 
girdle; yet we awoke in safety, and were allowed to 
depart in peace. This was in Koordistan Proper; but 
Armenia also is very extensively inhabited by the same 
people; and when we were preparing to leave the 
capital of Persia, with the view of penetrating through 
Armenia to the Black Sea, our hopes of performing the 
journey in safety were considerably damped by the 
reports we heard of a powerful Koordish robber who 
infested the road near the narrow mountain-pass of 
Dahar, about four stages from Erzeroom. We were 
informed that it would, from the post he occupied, be 
scarcely possible to escape his notice; and that even 
the British Envoy at the court of Persia was obliged to 
pay a sort of black-mail in the shape of annual presents, 
in order that his packages from England might not be 
plundered. 

This statement led us to régard our approach to 
Dahar with frequent anxiety while traversing the 600 
miles which intervene between it and Tehraun. At 
last, the guide whom we had hired at the preceding 
stage to conduct us through the untrodden snows, and 
who, in snow-shoes and with bandaged legs, had 
trotted on without apparent weariness for twenty-five 
niles, brought us to the brow of a mountain, whence 
we looked down into a deep and narrow dell. The 
guide directed our attention to a cluster of black spots 
on the snow, and informed us that it was the village of 
Dahar, inhabited by the robber chief and his people. 
It was our wish and intention to have pushed on, 
through the dell and the pass beyond, to the next 
village ; but the guide declared he could go no farther, 
and the muleteers made the same declaration for their 
jaded cattle. On better consideration, we were re- 
conciled to this, by perceiving that it would be im- 
possible to descend the mountain and pass through the 
Village unnoticed; and we felt that it might be safer 
to exhibit confidence by claiming the hospitality of the 
chief, than to indicate our suspicions by attempting to 
pass on, 

Our guide had trotted down the mountain before us 
to notify our approach to the chief; and when we got 

* The Mohammedan name for the devil, 
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down into the dell, he returned and conducted us to 
the very den of this Koordish lion. About the entrance 
stood several men who were much better dressed than 
the inhabitants of such small villages usually are. On 
our approach, a man, rather stout in person and much 
pitted with the small pox, stepped forward and assisted 
us to dismount. He was dressed in a scarlet pelisse 
and silk turban, and his appearance, as a whole, was 
very conciliating, though the somewhat lowering ex- 
pression about his eyebrows tended to neutralize the 
kindliness and good-humour expressed in his lower 
features. This was the chief himself. We were 
ushered into a room parted off from the stable by a 
wall about three feet high. This room was long and 
narrow ; and its length was divided into three equal 
portions, the middlemost of which was an open path 
leading from the entrance to the fire-place, while, 
between this and the wall on each side, the ground was 
covered with mats, felts, and carpets, on which several 
elderly men were reclining and smoking their pipes. 
There was a slight move among them when we entered, 
and a space on one side of the fire-place was cleared 
away for us, and there we spread out our own carpets 
and sat down upon them. It was our usual custom to 
arrange matters somewhat differently, and, if we found 
the people many or troublesome in the room ap- 
propriated to our use, to request them to withdraw. 
But this our present position did not warrant. In 
about ten minutes the chief came in and seated himself 
on the other side of the hearth; and, subsequently, 
the other men we had previously seen at the decor 
dropped in, until the room was nearly filled with 
smart-looking Koords, with daggered girdles, who, as 
they smoked their pipes, fixed their eyes on us and our 
doings with much attention. The chief only was 
furnished with a pipe by which the smoke is drawn 
through water before it arrives to the mouth ; and as he 
sat quietly occupied with it, and fondling a fine little 
boy, the youngest of his sons, we felt there were many 
other men before us, either of whom, if left to our own 
impressions, we should more readily have guessed to be 
the famous robber of whom we had heard so much. 
Among our various observations, it was not the least 
amusing to note the humility, patience, and good- 
humour which had taken the place of the usually 
morose and assuming manner of our Persian servant, 
Ali, as he moved about in the room while preparing 
our dinner at the fire. The supper of the Koords was 
ready before our dinner ;—it consisted of an enormous 
quantity of wheat* boiled with some bits of mutton, and 
lubricated with melted butter. Many were the right 
hands employed in diving into this dish in search of the 
stray bits of mutton, and in compressing the grain into 
balls convenient for the mouth, until, in a very short 
time, the bottom of the capacious wooden bowl began 
to appear. The chief did not partake. When the 
mess appeared, he intimated a wish for us to eat with 
them; but, as we had a fowl preparing, we declined, 
without at the moment adverting to the advantage of 
the proposal to us, as the Koords, like the Arabs, rarely 
molest those with whom they have eaten. He then 
said he would himself wait and partake of our meal ; 
and directed a plate of the pillau to be set aside for our 
use. When our dinner was served up, he came and 
seated himself at our tray, and, declining a knife and 
fork with something like contempt, helped himself 
freely with his fingers to what he pleased, occasionally 
also handing a nice bit to his little boy; so that very 
soon we had, with his help, completely cleared the 
whole concern, to the visible uneasiness of our .man, 
whose meal usually consisted of our leavings. 

* Rice is commonly used for this standard dish, which is called a 
pillau, But rice is difficult to procure in the remote villages of 
Armenia, and wheat is used as a substitute. L2 
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When our usual bed-time arrived we ventured to 
intimate a wish that the men should withdraw. The 
chief spoke a few words, and they immediately retired, 
only himself and an old white-bearded man remaining. 
They stayed until after midnight, when some coffee 
was brought in, of which the chief handed a cup to the 
writer, who was then awake, and shortly after withdrew 
with the old man. We had reason to think that he 
remained so late to prevent any of our property from 
being abstracted by his men, He came in again alone 
about four in the morning, and sat smoking his pipe 
until about eight, when, all our things being packed 
up, he went out to superintend the preparations for our 
departure. We then, on consideration, felt it would be 
prudent and proper to present him with a Dutch ducat 
for our accommodation. This sum, though not so 
large as to manifest our fears, was double the amount 
we were accustomed to pay. We accordingly sent out 
Ali to him with the money; but the man came back 
with the gold in his hand, stating that the Koord would 
not receive it from him. When we went out to mount 
our horses we tendered the coin ourselves, and he 
received it without hesitation, and with thanks, although 
his pride would not allow him to take it from the hands 
of one who was a Persian and a servant. He accom- 
panied us on foot to the end of the village, and then 
indicating the road we were to follow, wished us a safe 
journey, made his salam, and returned. 

While in the house of the chief we felt secure from 
every thing but the little thieveries which his people 
might be able to commit without his connivance. But, 
when we had left, we were not without apprehension 
that, either with or without his knowledge, we might 
be pursued and plundered by some of the men with 
whom we had not eaten. Nothing of the kind occurred, 
however, though we did not feel quite at our ease until 
Dahar was more than forty miles behind us. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the chief while we 
were his guests, the men contrived in several instances 
to prove that we did not unjustly suspect them. One 
such instance may be mentioned. When the writer 
awoke in the morning he missed his handkerchief; and 
after a careful search perceived it, to his great surprise, 
infolding the head of a man who was moving about in 
attendance oa the horses. This impudent parade of 
the stolen article seemed so strange, that, but for the 
singularity of the pattern, its identity would have been 
doubted. As it was, we mentioned it to the chief, and 
he spoke to the man, who affirmed that the writer had 
given it to him. This being denied, the chief ordered 
him to return it. He then unwound it from his head, 
and threw it down with an aggrieved and insolent air. 
There is another anecdote about the same handkerchief 
which seems worth relating here, though not in imme- 
diate connexion with our subject. Three days after 
leaving Dahar, we lodged in the house of a Turk at 
Alwar, and the next day reached Erzeroom, We had 
not long arrived when a man called with this handker- 
chief which had been left behind at Alwar, and which 
the Turk had sent after us all the way (twenty miles) 
to Erzeroom. The man, when informed by the servants 
that he had brought it to the right place, went away, 
without claiming or waiting for any remuneration for 
his trouble. 





BURNING OF A SHIP AT SEA, AND SUFFER- 
INGS OF THE SURVIVORS AMONG THE 
CREW. 

We are indebted to the insertion, in No. 134, of the 

curious and interesting narrative of the sinking of the 

Royal George, for the communication from another 

correspondent of the following authentic statement of 

the loss of a ship at sea, which occurred in a different 
manner, and the details of which, if they be less dis- 
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tressing than those narrated by Mr. Ingram, are 9 
only because the number of sufferers was so much less 
than those who perished by the sinking of the Royal 
George. 

The narrative which we are about to give is taken 
from a statement drawn up and authenticated by the 
signature of one of the survivors, a gentleman whose 
station and character would be sufficient guarantee for 
its correctness, if indeed the simplicity of the tale dig 
not give to it the impress of truth. That gentleman, 
Mr. William Boys, was a native of Deal, in Kent, and 
descended from one of the most respectable families in 
the county. When only fourteen years of age, he went 
to sea, and, after serving ten years in the navy, em. 
barked as second-mate in the ship Luxborough Galley, 
of 340 tons and 26 guns, employed by the South Sea 
Company for supplying Spanish America with slaves 
and European goods under the Assiento contract, 
After escaping in the manner we are about to narrate 
from the wreck of this vessel, he again entered the 
royal navy, and was constantly employed at sea during 
nearly thirty years, passing through different gradations 
of rank until he was commissioned to wear his broad 
pennant as commodore, on board the Royal Sovereign 
of 100 guns, and was appointed commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty’s ships in the Thames and Medway. In 
1761, he was made lieutenant-governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, and died in 1774, while holding that appoint- 
ment. Three of his grandchildren, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the naval annals of the country, 
now bear commissions as admirals in the service 

* On the 23rd of May, 1727,” says Mr. Boys in his 
narrative, “‘ we sailed from Jamaica to London, and, 
on the 25th of June were in latitude 41° 45’ north, 
and longitude 20° 30’ east, from Crooked Island, 
About half an hour past noon, the captain’s cook dis- 
covered flames of fire through the lining of the fore- 
castle, and ran in consternation to the quarter-deck to 
give the alarm. At the same instant, the head of a 
puncheon of rum burst out with an explosion resembling 
the report of a cannon, which at once alarmed the 
whole ship’s company. It appeared that two black 
boys had been sent-by the steward to the store-room to 
draw off a bottle of rum, and observing some liquor on 
the deck, out of an unhappy curiosity to discover whether 
it were spirit or water, for the water-casks were all 
there, had put their candle to it, and in an instant the 
whole wes in a blaze. Finding themselves unable to 
extinguish the flame, they left the place and hid them- 
selves. The third-mate, the surgeon, the carpenter, 
and myself, got forward immediately, ripped off the 
tarpauling, opened the fore-hatchway, and then saw the 
lazaretto, or store-room, in a liquid fire. We went 
below and endeavoured to stifle the flame with swabs, 
rugs, blankets, our own clothes, and things of that 
sort; but finding all our efforts in this way ineffectual, 
we set the pump to work in the head, whence the water 
was handed down to us. In the mean time the captain 
indiscreetly ordered a scuttle to be cut through the 
deck of the forecastle, with a view to pour water directly 
on the fire; but this made the flames rage with re- 
doubled violence, and the whole forecastle was soon in 
a blaze. We who were below, finding the fire to in- 
crease very much upon us, desired the people on deck 
to get out the boats while we would still endeavour to 
quench the flames, which they promised to do; but 
when we could stay no longer below for the great heat, 
and came upon deck, we found not the least preparation 
made to hoist out the boats, the captain and greatest 
part of the crew being on the quarter-deck crying to 
God for help without using any means to save them- 
selves. When I afterwards questioned the captain, in 
the boat, as to the cause of this inactivity, he told me 
they expected every moment the powder would take 
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fire and blow up the ship. This powder was directly 
under the scuttle where the fire was raging, a circum- 
stance we did not think of, or we might have done as 
they did. I immediately endeavoured to persuade the 

ple that the boats were our only resource, and pro- 
ceeded myself to prepare and apply the tackle to the 
yawl. Iwas hoisted out in this boat by desire of the 
chief-mate, for fear, when she should be in the water, 
the men should run away with her before the longboat 
could be got out. As she was lowering down, he 
handed me the oars, one of which fell overboard, so we 
had but three. By the time she was in the water, there 
were seven or eight men in her, whom I entreated to 
return to the ship again in order to get out the long- 
boat, but they were unwilling to go back unless I would 
accompany them; upon which I took hold of a rope 
and was stepping into the ship when I observed the 
captain dropping into the boat. I pressed him to go 
back with me, but he told me the longboat’s bow was 
on fire, and at that instant, by a roll of the ship, I per- 
ceived the flames coming up the fore-hatchway above 
the longboat’s bow. At the same time it became ne- 
cessary to put off the boat, as the people were crowding 
into her, and there were then in her twenty-two men 
and boys. As we passed under the ship’s quarter, the 
captain called to the chief-mate, who was his brother, 
entreating him to jump into the water and swim to the 
boat; but he declined it, saying it was impossible the 
boat could swim many minutes, she having then her 
guanel nearly even with the water, and the wind blow- 
ing very fresh. 

“We left sixteen men and boys in the ship, who all 
perished. They attempted to get out the longboat, and 
had in part succeeded ; but before they could get her 
over the side we saw her bow fall on the deck; pro- 
bably they could not stand near her for the flames, or 
the tackle was burned and gave way. In somewhat 
less than half an hour after we quitted her the ship was 
all on fire as far as the bulk-head of the steerage, most 
of the unhappy men being then on the quarter-deck. 
Shortly after, the whole of this part burst up at once in 
aflame. The guns went off from time to time as the 
metal grew hot; but her upper works were wholly 
destroyed, and nearly three hours elapsed before the 
gunpowder took fire. The explosion rent her to pieces, 
and we saw no more of her. Could we have stayed by 
the ship we probably might have saved some provisions 
after she blew up, but we were obliged from the first 
to put the boat right before the sea with two oars to 
prevent her filling. 

“ As soon as our attention was disengaged from the 
ship and our comrades on board, we began to reflect 
on the horrors of our own situation. I came into the 
boat in my shirt and drawers, having thrown the rest 
of my clothes upon the fire. We had not time to take 
with us a morsel of victuals, or drop of drink ; we had 
neither mast, sail, nor compass, and were at least 120 
leagues from the nearest land. It blew and rained 
hard the two first days and nights, and the sea ran so 
high, that we were obliged to sit close together abaft, 
on the gunnel, to keep out the waves. At this time 
we might have saved a considerable quantity of rain- 
water, but the apprehension of immediate destruction 
obliterated every thought of providing for our future 
wants, and besides we had no vessels in which water 
might have been kept. 

“On Wednesday it was fine weather, and then, as 
Providence had so wonderfully preserved us hitherto, 
we began to entertain some hope of deliverance, and 
contrived to make a sail by sewing together three frocks 
and a shirt with a sail-needle and some twine, which 
fortunately were in the pocket of one of the black boys. 
The broken blade of an oar, found in the boat, formed 
atolerable yard. One of the oars served for a mast. 
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The haulyards were formed of our garters, which were 
converted likewise into a tack and a sheet. We then 
ripped up the bottom-boards, under which we found 
several nails. A caulking-mallet was likewise discovered, 
and we were enabled to nail the boards to the gunnel, 
where the boat was straight, by way of wash-streak ; and 
where she rounded abaft we nailed slips of the men’s 
frocks, all which answered bravely. 

“* Thus equipped, we hoisted our sail and steered as 
well as we could to the northward, knowing Newfound- 
land to be in that quarter; for, on the day the ship was 
burnt, I had worked my day’s work and pricked off my 
reckoning on the draught, and I took particular notice 
of our bearing and distance from Newfoundland. We 
judged of our course a few days by the sun, the stars, 
and the captain’s watch, which went pretty well; but 
afterwards it proved foggy, and we could not then judge 
which way we went. 

“On the fifth day it blew a storm, and about noon, 
when the gale was at its height, and our little boat in 
the utmost jeopardy, it was proposed to throw overboard 
the two black boys who set the ship on fire, in order to 
lighten the boat, which I opposed strongly ; but, at the 
same time, thought it expedient to cast lots and give all 
an equal chance, which the captain would not consent 
to. However, we continued to talk of these measures 
till the evening, when John Horn, who had been 
delirious with terror from the time wes entered the boat, 
and one of the negro boys, both died, and then, the 
boat being lightened and the wind abating, we had no 
further occasion to consider the subject. The next 
day, in the afternoon, three more died raving, and 
calling out incessantly for water, as was the case with 
all who died afterwards ; and it was no small fatigue 
to us to restrain the poor wretches from jumping over- 
board to cool and refresh themselves in the sea. Our 
thirst now became intolerable. Every one but the 
captain, surgeon, and myself, drank sea-water, which, 
by a false taste, they thought to be quite fresh. We 
washed our mouths with it, but swallowed none. The 
sail was frequently lowered and drained of every drop 
of moisture we could wring from it ; then we sucked it 
all over, as we did every one his neighbour's clothes 
when wet with fogs or rain. Twice we saved some 
water, to the quantity, on the whole, of about three- 
quarters of a pint a-piece; but these sparing and 
irregular supplies availed but little to alleviate the tor- 
ments of thirst under which we languished. 

“ The sensation of hunger was not so urgent, but we 


‘all saw the necessity of recruiting our bodies with some 


more substantial nourishment, and it was at this time 
we found ourselves impelled to adopt the horrible 
expedient of eating part of the bodies of our dead com- 
panions, and drinking their blood. Our surgeon, 
Mr. Scrimsour, a man of the utmost humanity, first 
suggested the idea, and, resolute to set us an example, 
ate the first morsel himself; but, at the second mouth- 
ful, turned his face away from as many as he could and 
wept. With great reluctance we brought ourselves to 
try different parts of the bodies of six, but could relish 
only the hearts, of which we ate three. We drank the 
blood of four. By cutting the throat a little while after 
death, we collected a little more than a pint from each 
body. Here I cannot but mention the particular 
respect shown by the men to the officers, for the men 
who were employed in the melancholy business of col- 
lecting the blood in a pewter bason that was in the 
boat, and the rest of the people, would never touch a 
drop till the captain, surgeon, and myself had taken as 
much as we thought proper. And I can truly affirm, 
we were so affected by this strong instance of their 
regard that we always left them a larger share than of 
right belonged to them. This expedient, so shocking 
in relation, and so distressing to us in the use, was un- 
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doubtedly the means of preserving those who survived, 
as we constantly found ourselves refreshed and in- 
vigorated by this nourishment, however unnatural. 

“ We often saw birds flying over our heads, and fish 
playing round the boat’s stern, which we strove to catch 
with our hat-bands knotted together, and a pin for a 
hook, baited with a piece of the dead men’s bodies; but 
with all our contrivance could not catch either fish or 
bird. 

“On the seventh day our number was reduced to 
twelve. At night the wind came up moderately at 
S.S.E., as we judged, and increased till it blew a storm, 
which continued with very thick weather till about four 
the next morning, when it cleared up and we found the 
wind to be about N.N.E., still blowing hard, and the 
sea breaking, in a tremendous manner, all around us; 
but it pleased kind Providence that no very heavy seas 
struck the boat, which must have occasioned instant 
destruction, though we shipped as much water as we 
could manage to bale out. During the gale we were 
obliged to scud before the wind, which carried us much 
out of our way, and greatly diminished our expectation 
of reaching land. Our only hope was to be seen and 
taken up by some vessel, if the weather should be clear, 
which, indeed, was seldom the case. When foggy, and 
in the night, we frequently made as loud a noise as we 
could, that we might be heard by any passing vessel. 
In the day-time, our deluded fancies often represented 
to us the forms of ships so plain and near us that we 
called to them a long time before we were undeceived ; 
and in the night, by the same delusion,—the effect, 
probably, of fever—we heard bells ring, dogs bark, 
cocks crow, and men talk, on board of ships close to us ; 
and blamed these phantoms for their cruelty in not 
attending to our distress. 

“On the 5th and 6th of July, three more of our 
company died. In the afternoon of the 6th we found 
a dead duck, which was green and not sweet; but we 
ate it, and heartily praised God for it, though in a 
happier situation it would have been an object offensive 
and disgustful. 

* July the 7th, in the forenoon, we took a formal 
leave of one another, and lay down in the bottom of 
the boat with a dead body, which we tried, but had not 
strength, to throw overboard, never expecting to get up 
again. We covered ourselves with the sail, which we 
had lowered some time before, through despair of its 
being of further use to us. After a while, finding 
myself uneasy, and wanting to change my posture, 
about one in the afternoon, I laid my hand on the 
gunnel to raise myself a little, and in the act of turning 
thought I saw land, but said nothing till I was perfectly 
satisfied of its reality, having frequently suffered the 
most grievous disappointments in mistaking fog-banks 
for land. When I cried out ‘ Land! ‘ Land!’ and 
we were all convinced that it was so, good God, what 
were our emotions and exertions! From the lowest 
state of desponding weakness we were at once raised 
to extacy, and a degree of vigour that was astonishing 
to ourselves. We hoisted the sail immediately. The 
boatswain, who was the strongest man in the boat, 
crawled to the stern and took the tiller. Two others 
found strength to row, from which we had desisted the 
four preceding days through weakness. At four o’clock 
another man died, and we managed to throw both 
the bodies overboard. 

“The land, when I first discovered it, was about six 
leagues off. The wind was favourable, and, with sail 
and oars, we went three or four knots. About six 
o'clock we perceived some shal!ops in with the land. 
We steered for the nearest, and came up with her 
about half-past seven, just as she was getting under 
sail to carry in her fish. We hallooed to them as loud 
as we could, and they lowered their sail to wait for us; 
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but, when we were close on board, to our great grief 
and astonishment, they hoisted their sail again ang 
were going to leave us; our moans, however, were so 
piteous and expressive, that they soon brought-to and 
took us in tow. They mistook us for Indians, or rather, 
as they told us, did not know what to think of us, oy 
whole aspect was so unaccountably dismal and horrible, 
They gave us biscuit and water, but the latter only 
was acceptable, having totally lost our appetite fo; 
solid food. 

“ At about eight in the evening we got on shore in 
Old St. Lawrence Harbour, on the western side of 
Placentia Bay, in Newfoundland, and were most kindly 
treated. They made chowder* for us, and gave us beer 
made of the tops of juniper, fermented with molasses, 
We lay all night before a large fire, expecting a good 
night’s rest, but could get very little sleep on account 
of the violent pains all over us. Captain Killaway died 
about three o’clock in the morning, having been speech- 
less thirty-six hours before. Our bodies were soon 
covered over with boils and sores, and it was eleven 
days before any of us could walk abroad. 

“ On the 20th of July we left St. Lawrence Harbour, 
and got to Placentia on the 24th, with our little boat 
astern, in which we went on board the Ludlow Castle, 
a man-of-war commanded by Captain John St. Loo, 
who entered us immediately for victuals, and gave us 
leave to live on shore at the kind invitation of the go- 
vernor, who paid for the board of the surgeon and me 
at the tavern, and sent the rest to the barracks, where 
they were taken good care of, and recovered fast. When 
I told Captain St. Loo of the number of persons who 
came from the Luxborough in one boat he knew not 
how to give credit to my story; and one calm morning 
he ordered as many men as could be safely stowed in 
her to be carried on shore, when they could crowd no 
more than twenty into her with any prospect of work- 
ing the boat. But, alas! we were forced to lie on one 
another at first in the most uneasy situation till death 
made room for us. On the 4th of September, five of 
us (one went to New England) sailed for Biddeford, 
and arrived safely there on the lst of October, after 
escaping great danger from the crazy state of the vessel, 
At Barnstaple, the mayor paid our horse-hire to Ilfra- 
combe. From thence we went by water to Bristol, 
where the merchants on ’Change ccllected money for 
our fare to London in the stage-coach, at which place 
we arrived on the 14th of October. 

“* The boat in which we were saved was sixteen feet 
long, five feet three inches broad, and two feet three 
inches deep, pretty sharp for rowing well, and made to 
row with four oars.” 

For the whole of his after-life, Mr. Boys was accus- 
tomed annually to commemorate his escape by acts of 
private devotion, and an almost total abstinence from 
food during twelve successive days, beginning with the 
25th of June, and he besides adopted as a motto to 
his armorial bearings the legend, “ From fire, water, 
and famine, preserved by Providence.” 





CORNISH FISHERMEN. 


Tue employment of the Cornish fishermen is of two kinds; 
the one, the daily, quiet one cf catching fish for the home 
market; the other, the periodical and grand occasion of 
catching pilchards and mackerel for the foreign market. 
The home demand is not sufficient to require the active 
exertion of one-fourth part of the number of fishermen resi- 
dent in the district; many of these, consequently, remain 
either very inactively employed, not employed at all, or 
employed in other kinds of labour, during the intervals of 
the pilchard and mackerel seasons. Indeed, all the various 
occupations formerly enumerated are occasionally blended 
in the practice of the same individual. Many of the miners 
are husbandmen, and not a few of them are both fishermen 


* A mess made with the heads of cod-fish. 
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and sailors. “ So true is this, says Pryce, “ that in St. 
Ives and Lelant, during the fishing season, they are wholly 
employed upon the water, to the great hindrance of the 
adjacent mines; and when the fishing craft is laid up 
against the next season, the fishermen again become tinners, 
and dive for employment in the depths of the earth.” In 
the ordinary proceedings of the domestic fishery there is 
nothing peculiar. Owing to the great mildness of the cli- 
mate in the winter season, the Cornish fisherman is exposed 
to comparatively few hardships, and being well clothed and 
well fed, and exposing himself to no unnecessary risks, his 
health or his life but rarely suffers from the ordinary course 
of his employments. 

In the pilchard season his exertions are often very great, 
put as this almost always happens in summer, there is even 
then seldom any risk of health. I have formerly adverted 
to the quantities of this kind of fish caught in this district ; 
it is proper, in this place, to give a brief account of this ex- 
tensive and important fishery, as it is a species of employ- 
ment which, both immediately and in its consequences, must 
exert an important influence over the health of the natives 
of the district. The precise region whence the shoals of 
pilthards that visit this coast come from is unknown ; but 
the fact that the coast of Cornwall is the part of Great Britain 
where they first make their appearance, and that they sub- 
sequently are to be found on the western coasts of France 
and Spain, seems to prove that their course is from the west. 
They commonly reach Cornwall about the middle of July, 
aud usually remain there until October. But both the 
period of their arrival and departure, and also the course 
they take, are uncertain, and have varied greatly in different 
years. Fifty or sixty years since, they remained on the 
coasts till Christmas, and the fishermen were engaged in 
their capture five or six months, but now the season does 
not last more than two or three months. Some years ago, 
indeed, as was formerly observed, they either did not appear 
at all on the Cornish coast, or only for a few weeks, or even 
days. In former years they always appeared first on the 
northern coasts of Cornwall, towards the east, from whence 
they proceeded westward, round the Land's End, and then 
eastward along the southern coasts. Lately, however, they 
have, on some occasions, scarcely touched on the northern 
coast, but have made their first appearance on the eastern 
parts of the south coast. When the shoals make their ap- 
pearance, the fishermen are directed to them by persons 
stationed on the neighbouring heights, who are called Auers, 
from their raising a Awe, and who announce the approach of 
the prey by the ery of Aeva. In a moment every man is at 
his post, and all is activity and eager expectation. The 
proper place where the nets should be cast or shot being as- 
certained, the boat, containing the great net, or stop seen (sein), 
as it is called, and which is often 300 fathoms long and 17 
fathoms in depth, is rowed round the shoal, the net being at 
the same time thrown into the sea by two men,—a work 
which is performed with such dexterity that, in less than 
four minutes, the whole enormous net is shot, and the fish 
enclosed ; the ends of it being then fastened together it is 
moored, or, where the shore is sandy and shelving, drawn 
into shallow water, the bottom of the net being kept to the 
ground by leaden weights, while the top is buoyed up with 
corks, 

The quantity of fish thus inclosed and captured is some- 
times enormous; one net has been known to inclose, at one 
time, as many as 1200 hogsheads, amounting to ahout three 
millions of fish. The inclosed fish are removed at leisure 
fom their fold into boats, by means of small nets, by which 
4 portion of the fish is separated from the main body and 
drawn up to the surface ; they are then conveyed on shore 
to be cured or salted in cellars, and after remaining there 
for five or six days, they are packed into hogsheads for ex- 
portation. The broken or refuse fish are sold for manure, 
and when mixed with sand, soil, or sea-weed, constitute a 
Valuable and lasting compost. It is a common saying in 
the district, that a single pilchard will fertilize a foot square 
of land for several years—Forbes's Medical Topography 
of the Land's End. 





HADDON HALL. 
Happon Hatt is situated about two miles south of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire, on a bold eminence which 
Mises on the east side of the river Wye, and overlooks 
the pleasant vale of Haddon, ma 
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The high turrets and embattlements of this mansion, 
when beheld from the distance, gives it the resem- 
blance of a fortress. It consists of numerous apart- 
ments and offices, erected at different periods, and sur- 
rounding two paved quadrangular courts. The mox 
ancient part is the tower over the gateway, on the east 
side of the upper quadrangle, and was probably built 
about the reign of Edward III.; but there is no evi- 
dence by which its precise date can be ascertained, 
The chapel is of the time of Henry VI., and the painted 
glass in one of the windows affords the date “* Millesimo 
cecexxvul,” or 1427: and the tower at the north-west 
corner, on which are the arms of the Vernons, Pipes, 
&c., is nearly of the same period. The gallery was 
erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, after the death 
of Sir George Vernon ; but no part of the building is 
of a date later than the sixteenth century. 

The principal entrance, at the north-west angle,_- is 
under a high tower, through a large arched gateway 
that leads by a flight of angular steps into the great 
court. Near the middle of the east side of the latter 
is a second flight of steps, communicating with the 
great porch, over the door of which are two shields of 
arms carved in stone. On the right of the passage 
leading from the porch is the Great Hall, having a 
communication with the grand staircase and state 
apartments; and on the left, ranging in a line, are four 
large doorways, with great pointed stone arches, which 
connect with the kitchen, buttery, wine-cellar, and 
numerous small upper apartments that appear to have 
been used as lodging-rooms for the guests and their 
retainers. In the kitchen are two vast fire-places, with 
irons for a prodigious number of spits, various stores, 
great double ranges of dressers, an enormous chop- 
ping-block, &c. Adjoining the kitchen are various 
lesser rooms, for larders and other purposes. 

The Hall itself must have been the great public 
dining-room, for there is no other apartment in the 
building sufficiently spacious for the purpose. At the 
upper end is a raised floor, where the table for the lord 
and his principal guests was spread ; and on two sides 
is a gallery supported on pillars. From the south-east 
corner is a passage leading to the great staircase, 
formed of huge blocks of stone rudely jointed; at the 
top of which, on the right, is a large apartment hung 
with arras, and behind it a little door opening into 
the hall gallery. 

On the left of the passage, at the head of the stairs, 
five or six very large semicircular steps, formed of solid 
timber, lead to the Long Gallery, which occupies the 
whole south side of the second court, and is 110 feet in 
length and 17 wide. The flooring is of oak planks, 
which tradition states to have been cut out of a single 
tree that grew in the garden. The wainscotting is 
likewise of oak, and is curiously ornamented. The 
frieze exhibits carvings of boars’ heads, thistles, and 
roses. In the midst of the gallery is a great square 
recess, besides several bow windows ornamented with 
armorial escutcheons. Near the end of the gallery 
there is a short passage, that opens into a room having 
a frieze and cornice of rough plaster, adorned with pea- 
cocks’ and boars’ heads in alternate succession: an 
adjoining apartment is ornamented in the same man- 
ner; and over the chimney is a very large bas-relief 
of Orpheus charming the beasts, of similar composition. 
All the principal rooms, except the gallery, were hung 
with loose arras, a great part of which still remains ; 
and the doors were concealed everywhere behind the 
hangings, so that the tapestry was to be lifted up to 
enable a person to pass in and out ; but, for the sake of 
convenience, there were great iron hooks, (many of 
which are still in their places,) by means of which it 
might be occasionally held back. The doors being thus 
concealed, nothing can be conceived more ill-fashioned 
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than their workmanship. Few of them fit tolerably 
close ; and wooden bolts, rude bars, and iron hasps, 
are in general their best and only fastenings. 

The Chapel is on the south-west angle of the 
great court, It has a body and two aisles, divided 
from the former by pillars and pointed arches. The 
windows afford some good remains of painted glass. 
By the side of the altar is a niche and basin for holy 
water. An ancient stone font is likewise preserved 
there. Near the entrance of the chapel stands a Ro- 
man altar, about three feet high, said to have been 
dug up near Bakewell. 

The Park, originally connected with this mansion, 
was ploughed up and cultivated about sixty years since. 
The gardens consist chiefly of terraces, ranged one 
above another, each having a sort of stone balustrade. 
The prospects from one or two situations are extremely 
fine ; and in the vicinity of the house is a sweeping 
group of luxuriant old trees. 

This manor of Haddon was, soon after the Conquest, 
the property of the Avenells, by the marriages of whose 
co-heirs it became divided between the families of 
Vernon and Basset in the reign of Richard I. But, 
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in the time of Henry VI., the estate had become the 
sole property of Sir Richard Vernon, whose last make 
heir, Sir George Vernon, who died in the seventh yea 
of Queen Elizabeth, became so distinguished by his 
hospitality and magnificent mode of living, that he was 
locally called “ the King of the Peak.” By the may. 
riage of one of this person’s heiresses, who inherited 
the estate of Haddon, it came into the family of th 
Manners, in which it still remains, being the property 
of the Duke of Rutland. The Hall remained the prin. 
cipal residence of this family until it was superseded 
at the beginning of the last century, by Belvoir Casi\, 
in Lincolnshire. In the time of the first Duke of 
Rutland, (so created by Queen Anne,) seven score 
servants were maintained at Haddon Hall, and the 
house was kept open in the true style of old English 
hospitality during twelve days after Christmas. Since 
then the scenes of ancient hospitality and revelry have 
only occasionally been renewed within its venerable 
walls, 

The above account of Haddon Hall is, with some 
abridgment and alteration, taken from ‘ The Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ by Britton and Brayley 





[Interior in Haddon Hall.] 
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